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AND FORMS 


How does it happen that some businesses are able to 
maintain employee relations at peak level? 

What is the “formula” that keeps every man and 
woman working as an enthusiastic member of a produc- 
tive team? What has been responsible for the vast gain 
in employee cooperation experienced by these compa- 
nies, the reduction in waste and costs, the rise in pro- 
ductivity and profits? 

You'll find the answer — and with it the methods you 
can apply to get these benefits for your business — in a 
great new loose-leaf guide now being released by Pren- 
tice-Hall: PERSONNEL PRACTICES and FORMS. 


Personnel Practices That Build Profits 
Spelling out the employee relations methods that half a 
century of study, research, and experience have shown to be 
most successful, this wholly unique guide can actually and 
literally save you — not days or weeks or months — but years 
of costly experimenting, headaches, and frustration. 
Translate that saving into dollars, and you can grasp some- 
thing of the tremendous value of a work that answers such 
questions as: r) 
© how can you stimulate your employees’ interest 
in their work? 
® how can you most effectively handle such sensi- 
tive problems as job training, promotion, disci- 
pline, grievances, job evaluation? 
© how can you make your personnel practices a 
force for successful employee relations, lower 
turnover, and steadily rising company earnings? 
Simply and thoroughly this work guides you to the 
full, detailed answers to the problems you bring to it. 


Bi-weekly Report Bulletins keep your “Personnel Prac- 
tices and Forms” continuously up-to-date, and bring you 
the latest profit-building developments, ideas and policies. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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“PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES 


COMPLETELY NEW EDITION 


NOW BEING RELEASED 


REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE 
“PERSONNEL PRACTICES 
AND FORMS” 


. It gives you a continuous flow of tested ideas— 


ideas that have been proved by successful companies. 


. It gives you virtually foolproof procedures to follow 


in hiring employees. 


3. It passes on to you today’s most successful methods 


for training employees. 


. It shows how certain companies are scoring close 


to 100% in selecting the right men for promotion. 


. It tells how the costly problem of absenteeism is 


being licked. 


. It explains how some of the best run companies are 


handling the difficult problems of discipline and 
grievances. 


7. It shows how changes in working conditions can 


sharply step up production. 


8. It gives you the benefit of hard-won 
experience as to what management 
should tell employees—and what it 
should not. 


9. It presents simple plans that have 
worked wonders in cutting down costly 
employee turnover. 


10. It gives you the printed forms that 
have been found best for hiring, pro- 
motion, termination, merit rating, and 
a score more. 

11. It provides the actual wording you can 
use for incorporating the best policies 
clearly and effectively into your own 
company manual. 


Willard F. Kolbe, Vice President 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Please send — without obligation — further information 
on PERSONNEL PRACTICES and FORMS. 
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across 
the 
Editor's 
Desk... 


by 
CHARLES W. DAVIS 





Busting Our Vest Buttons 


“Which three professional periodicals do you 
consider most useful to the personnel execu- 
tive?” was a question recently put by the Bureau 
of National Affairs, Washington, D. C. to a 
representative group of personnel and indus- 
trial relations administrators in major U. S. in- 
dustries. THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR, 
we are pleased to report, placed second among 
the top five from a field of 24 professional pub- 
lications named by P-IR executives. 





Among the distinguished professional peri- 
odicals named were: AMA’s Personnel; Ameri- 


can Training Director’s Journal; Management 
Record, Personnel Journal; NICB’s Personnel 
AMA’s’ Supervisory Management; 
Management Review; Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations Review; Manage; Management Methods; 


Policies; 


and Personnel Psychology. 


The survey indicated that 30 percent of P-IR 
executives choose to endorse only one publica- 
tion, 18 percent endorsed two and 40 percent 
endorsed three publications as useful in gain- 
ing information needed in their positions and 
beneficial in broadening their professional un- 
derstanding. 


Frankly, we attribute the professional ac- 
ceptance of THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TOR to selective editorial policies and to the 
practice of publishing articles from recognized 
authorities in government, education, top man- 
agement, consultants and P-IR administrators 
representing large and medium-sized com- 
panies. And, certainly, without the fine group 
of 20 associate editors, all actively engaged in 
personnel administration, our Society’s Journal 
could not have rated so high among all the other 
fine professional magazines in the field. 


Appreciated 


From the American Red Cross National Head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. comes the fol- 
lowing very gratifying letter: 

Dear Mr. Davis: 


Recently Dr. Hoyt B. Meader, Director of 
our Toledo Regional Blood Center, sent me 
a copy of the February 1959 issue of THE 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR containing 
his article on the industry-wide blood bank. 


I would like to express to you my personal 
appreciation for including such an article on 
the Red Cross Blood Program in your excel- 
lent publication. There has been very little 
discussion of such programs in Personnel cir- 
cles. Yet, it seems a natural subject for your 
consideration. All of our blood programs work 
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closely with personnel administrators through- 
out industry. These executives have been of 
great assistance in the promotion and develop- 
ment of the program. I hope that following 
your lead there will be more extensive dis- 
cussions of the advantages of such blood pro- 


grams to industry. 


Sincerely, 

Sam T. Gibson, M. D. 
Director 

National Blood Program 


Horses and People! 


As quoted from Biggle’s Horse Book printed 
in 1894: 


“Always speak to a horse as you would to 


a gentleman. 


A horse can travel faster, safer and better 
with his head hanging down or free than it 
can when it is checked up. By all means let 


your horse have its head. 


Cast iron rules will not do in horse manage- 
ment any more than in the family. Some horses 
which are cross and lazy, because growled at 
and punched in the ribs until sour and dis- 
couraged, will prick forward their ears and fol- 
low in a hearty and glad manner that is sur- 
prising when they are kindly and encourag- 


ingly urged.” 


This thought was sent to us by Paul L. Moore 
who observed: N. Richard Diller, Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Penn State thinks 
that many of us today have failed to advance 
as far in the handling of subordinates. He sug- 
gests substituting the word “people” for “horse” 
in the above rules and applying them in man- 


agement situations. 
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Swamped! 


Our apologies to those members who request- 
ed literature on the Federal Wage and Hour 
Law (including the recent changes affecting 
executive employees) and had to wait for us 
to replenish our supply. The response, as a re- 
sult of the fine article by Clarence T. Lind- 
quist, U. S. Wage and Hour Administrator in 
the February issue of THE PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATOR, exceeded the 5 per cent re- 
quest for literature that we had anticipated. 


It’s An Increase 


The boost in social security taxes has created 
considerable controversy. Industrial leaders and 
economists warn about the inflationary results 
of the increase in the tax and in the benefits. 
On the other hand, unions and pensioners are 
claiming that the increases are too small. 


Changes in the Social Security Law provide 
for increased benefits amounting to 7 per cent. 
The tax rate for employees and employers went 
up to 2 1/2 per cent on January Ist. In addi- 
tion, the amount of income on which the tax 
is collected has also been increased from $4200 
to $4800. This will be an increase in tax to 
be paid by employees earning over $4800 of 
$25.50 per year. The same increase has to 
be paid by employers. 


Down Through History 


Safety problems are not something to which 
the machine age gave birth. Just look at the 
instructions President Jefferson wrote to Cap- 
tain Clark immediately before the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition set out for the Northwest. 
“To your discretion, therefore must be left the 
degree of danger you may risk, and the point 
at which you decline only saying we wish you 
to err on the side of safety, and bring back 
your party safe even if it be with less in- 


” Similar instructions are given to 


formation. 
supervisors by Top Management with regard 


to producing safely. 








delineation of the law 
is a piecemeal process... 


by 
JOHN H. FANNING 


Member Five-man National Labor Relations Board 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 

John H. Fanning, in 1957, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as a member of the NLRB. He is a 
recipient of the Department of Defense Meritorious 
Civilian Service Medal, and, also, the Annual Career 
Award presented by the National Civil Service League. 
He has been in government service in increasingly 
responsible positions since 1942 when he entered the 
Department of Labor as an attorney in the Office of 
the Solicitor. He received his AB degree cum laude 
in 1938 from Providence College, and his LLB degree 
in 1941 from the Catholic University School of Law, 
Washington, D. C. on a 3 year full scholarship. Mr. 
Fanning’s article is adapted from a speech given 
February 6 before the Jacksonville Chapter of ASPA. 





It is now more than 23 years since the first 
national labor relations Jaw was put on the 
statute books, and nearly 12 years since the 
present amended statute took effect. It would 
seem by this time that all major questions 


would have been decided either by the Board 
or by the courts. This, however, is not so. 
Moreover, the Board’s caseload certainly seems 
to belie it. In the fiscal year 1958, business was 
bigger than ever before—with 16,748 cases of 
all types filed. Fortunately, most of these cases 
were settled before they reached the five-mem- 
ber Board in Washington. Even so in that 365 
day period 1,793 decisions were actually pro- 
cessed and issued by the Board. Their range 
extended from the most simple type of repre- 
sentation issue to the most complicated unfair 
labor practice. One case had a record so long 
that a smali truck was required to haul it into 
the conference room. Further, for the first time 
since 1941, the unfair labor practice cases filed 
with the board outnumbered the requests for 
representation elections. 


Although specific effect cannot be ascribed 
to the various factors influencing the increased 
caseload it is known that the growing labor force 
and a greater knowledge of his rights by the 
American worker together with an attitude 
to be assertive about them accounts for the 
major increase. This would seem to be vali- 
dated by the fact that the greatest increase has 
been in the charges filed by individuals. 


1958—Year of New Questions 


Fiscal year 1958 was marked by a number of 
decisions of new questions. It seems as if new 
questions rise as fast as old ones are answered— 
or maybe even faster. In fact, some of the ans- 
wers open up a whole closet full of new ques- 
tions. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the 
matter of good faith collective bargaining. Good 
faith, to begin with, is a very elusive concept. 
It is highly doubtful, however, that we can 
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develop a more precise requirement without 
sacrificing a good part of our ideal of free col- 
lective bargaining. Equally troublesome is the 
task of marking off the areas of bargaining. As 
you know, the statute speaks of bargaining 
about “rates of pay, wages, hours of employ- 
ment, or other conditions of employment.” Of 
course, there are many other subjects not 
clearly within these words which either a 
union or management may think is their legi- 
timate concern at the bargaining table. These 
subjects might include subcontracting, limits 
on production, changes in production methods, 
employee control of the union, or the conditions 
under which strikes may be called, or guaran- 
tees that the other side will live up to the con- 
tract. Certainly all of these have their effect 
upon both union and management and the 
people they represent. Some of them have been 
designated as subjects on which bargaining is 
required. 


Mandatory vs Permissive Bargaining 


How about the question of employee control 
of strikes and bargaining? Is this a matter 
on which a union should be required to bar- 
gain if the employer wishes? The Board and 
the courts, of course, already have held that an 
employer is entitled to bargain for a no-strike 
clause. The qyestion here is whether the em- 
ployer may go a step further and require that 
the contract include a clause that the union 
may not strike until a secret vote on the com- 
pany’s last offer has been conducted among 
all employees. This question was before the 
Supreme Court last year in the Borg-Warner 
case (N.L.R.B. v. Wooster Division of Borg- 
Warner Corporation - 356 U.S. 342.) The high 
court divided on it five to four, with the ma- 
jority holding that an employer may not insist 
upon such a clause because it deals only with 
relations between the employee and their un- 
ion. The Court’s opinion was based upon the 
the statutory language defining the mandatory 
area of collective bargaining. Either party could 
insist upon its position as to any subject relat- 
ing to “wages, hours, and other terms and con- 
ditions of employment.” The statute imposed 
a mandatory duty to bargain about any of 
these issues. As to other subjects, such as the 
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Company’s “balloting” provision, which related 
to the union’s internal procedures in calling 
a strike, it is permissible to raise and discuss 
such proposals, but neither party has a statutory 
obligation to bargain about them, nor a right to 
insist that the provision be included in a col- 
lective bargaining contract. In the same case the 
Court unanimously held that an employer can- 
not recognize only the local union where 
both the local and its International have been 
certified by the Board as joint representatives. 


Broad Principle 


The interest in the decision, however, is 
centered not upon this ruling as to the specific 
case but rather to the broad principle which the 
court sets forth. This is the line which the 
court draws between mandatory subjects of 
bargaining and permissive subjects. The Court 
found no inherent evil in the clause. It pointed 
out that the clause is lawful and might have 
been included in a contract if the union were 
willing. Furthermore, the Court said, such a 
clause, if included in a contract, would be en- 
forceable. However, in this case, the employer 
insisted upon this last-offer-strike-ballot pro- 
vision as the price of any agreement. This was 
found to be a violation cf the bargaining duty. 


Bargainer May Urge, Not Insist 


The weakness of the clause in such a situa- 
tion—where there is insistence to an impasse— 
lies in the fact that it does not fall within the 
subjects on which bargaining is required; that 
is, wages, hours, and other terms and condi- 
tions of employment.” On required subjects, 
the Court held, a bargainer may insist upon 
his proposal to the bitter end. Not so with per- 
missive subjects. On permissive subjects, the 
bargainer may urge his proposals but he may 
not insist upon them. 


This question has been around a long time 
but we just now have received a ,broad-scale 
authoritative answer. The question first cropped 
up under the Wagner Act in the performance 
bond cases, where employers insisted that unions 
post performance bonds as the price of an agree- 
ment. Later in the Dalton Telephone case, 82 
NLRB 1001-24 LRRM 1001, in 1949, the employ- 
er insisted that the union register with a State 
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court in order to be suable on the contract. In 
this case, the Board found an illegal refusal to 
bargain and the Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit agreed—187 F 2d 811-27 LRRM 2503. 
The Fifth Circuit, in its decision in the Dalton 
case, outlined the general rule which the ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court adopted in the 
Borg-Warner case. In Dalton, the Fifth Circuit 
declared that the employer had “left the sphere 
of ‘terms and conditions of employment,’ and 
conditioned his willingness to sign the agee- 
ment on a matter outside the area of compul- 
sory bargaining.” In Borg-Warner, the Supreme 
Court declared that “it is lawful to insist upon 
matters within the scope of mandatory bargain- 
ing and unlawful to insist upon matters with- 
1 eer 

Comparing a “no-strike” clause and the “bal- 
lot” clause, the Supreme Court said: 

“A ‘no strike’ clause prohibits employees from 
striking during the life of the contract. It reg- 
ulates the relations between the employer and 
the employees — — The ‘ballot’ clause, on the 
other hand, deals only with relations between 
the employees and their unions. It substantial- 
ly modifies the collective-bargaining system 
provided for in the statute by weakening the 
independence of the ‘representative’ chosen by 
the employees. It enables the employer, in ef- 
fect, to deal with its employees rather than with 
their statutory representatives. 


Task of Defining Permissive Area 


Now we have the task of identifying the sub- 
jects which fall within the permissive area. One 
authority has raised the question whether a cab 
drivers’ union might, under this rule, insist upon 
a clause requiring the company for the life of 
the contract not to seek any change in the mu- 
nicipal ordinance limiting the number of cabs. 
Another commentator has posed the question 
whether a union may insist upon a clause pro- 
hibiting the company from decentralizing its 
production facilities during the contract term. 
Questions like these hypothetical ones undoubt- 
edly will come eventually to the Board for de- 
cision. 


Union-Operated Hiring Halls 
Another area in which the Board has finally 
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given its answer to a long-standing question is 
in the matter of union-operated hiring halls. 
At stake were the existing employment practices 
of many employers and unions, particularly in 
the construction and maritime industries. Prior 
tc the Board’s decision in Mountain Pacific 
Chapter of the Associated General Contractors 
119 NLRB No. 126-A it had been held that a 
union hiring hall was, in effect, an employment 
agency and that employers could lawfully se- 
cure all their employees from this source un- 
less it could actually be proved that the union 
discriminated against employees who were not 
members. The statute forbids an employer to 
discriminate against any employee because of 
membership or non-membership in a_ union. 
Another section of the statute forbids a union 
to cause such discrimination. If an employer 
hires only those employees recommended by 
the union, is he discriminating against employees 
who are not recommended? Is he encouraging 
membership in the union? Frequently the prac- 
tice of hiring through the union is incorpor- 
ated in a contract or a less formal agreeme:.. 
Does this mean that the union has “caused” an 
employer to hire or not to hire particular em- 
ployees? The Board answered that question in 
the Mountain Pacific case, to which I subse- 
quently subscribed in Los Angeles Seattle Motor 
Express, Inc. 121 NLRB No. 205 (the first time 
the issue was presented to me.) 


Employment Without Discrimination 


The Board was not satisfied with the theory 
that a union hiring hall was nothing more than 
an employment agency. Obviously, the right to 
determine who will be hired puts tremendous 
power in the hands of a union. It is a power that 
the Board feared could easily be abused to en- 
courage membership in a union, contrary to 
law. On the other hand, the Board recognized 
that hiring halls in many areas of industry have 
been of great usefulness to employees and em- 
ployers, assuring the former of a fair distribu- 
tion of available employment and the latter 
of a standard of competence they could not 
otherwise readily secure. What emerged, after 
a careful study of all pertinent materials, was 
a decision that did not outlaw hiring halls as 
such, but provided certain safeguards to assure 
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employees of their right to employment with- 
out discrimination. 


Hiring Hall Held Lawful 


A contractual provision for an exclusive hiring 
hall was lawful, the Board held in Mountain 
Pacific, only where the contract also contained 
the following specific limitations: (1) Selection 
of employees shall be on a non-discriminatory 
hasis and shall not be based upon, or in any 
way affected by, union membership, bylaws, 
rules, regulations, constitutional provisions, or 
any other aspect or obligation of union mem- 
bership, policies, or requirements; (2) the em- 
ployer retains the right to reject any job ap- 
plicant referred by the union; (3) the parties 
post in appropriate places all provisions relat- 
ing to the hiring arrangement including the 
safeguards already outlined. This decision, the 
Board’s answer to a perplexing problem that 
has plagued decision makers in the labor-man- 
agement field for many years, is, we hope, a 
fair and reasonable one. I must add that the de- 
cision has not yet been tested in the courts to 
which all parties before the Board can, if they 
so desire, appeal. 


Remedy of Disgorgment 


During the past year the Board also has is- 
sued several decisions which may be said to put 
teeth into the law forbidding closed shops, pre- 
ferential hiring, and similar unfair labor prac- 
tices. These decisions require that a union or 
an employer, or both, pay back to employees 
all the monies, including dues and _ initiation 
fees, which the employees were required to 
pay the union under an unlawful agreement 
conditioning their employment upon member- 
ship in the union. The original decision on this 
important remedial point was the Brown-Olds 
case 115 NLRB 594. It was not, however, finally 
approved by the full Board until the recent Los 
Angeles Seattle Motor Express case. The idea 
that a union must disgorge itself of dues exact- 
ed from employees under unlawful duress is 
not a new one. Previously, however, it had been 
limited to those cases in which a union had been 
foisted upon employees by their employer and 
there was actual proof that certain employees 





Wet aud Wamor - 


To know how people react is like forecasting 
next week’s weather. An unpredicted low or 
high pressure can change the entire climate. 

The best test for true cooperation and under- 
standing from others is after you have made 
a glaring mistake. 

If the personnel profession would be parallel 
to sales, there would be better coverage of the 
potential market and a larger force to accom- 
plish the results. 

Colleges take note: There are so many self- 
styled personnel experts that you can now make 
your selection from a dozen or more occupa- 
tional or professional fields. 


A desk between you and the other fellow is 
like a hole in the road. You can’t pass over it 
without getting a jar. 

If every problem could be solved by listen- 
ing or mirror back counselling let the Armed 


Forces assist. They have a surplus of World 
War II TS cards available, unpunched. 


* * * * * 


There are some personnel departments that 
could be easily spelled Person-Nil departments. 


* * * * * 


It isn’t the lack of physical exercise which is 
causing our trouble, it is the lack of mental 
gymnastics. 

There is some fear that in future generations 
a student may be required to minor in his de- 
sired profession and major in political science. 


10 


kad been coerced into making payments to the 
union. As the law stands now, the Board does 
not require specific evidence that individual 
employees have been coerced. Nor does the 
Board restrict the use of this remedy to cases of 
employer dominated or assisted unions. The 
coercion inherent in an unlawful contract, con- 


ditioning employment upon membership in a 
union, is sufficient, the Board has held, to war- 
rant the remedy of disgorgement. Here again 
the Board's ruling is, of course, subject to court 
review. In this area the Board has already pas- 
sed the first hurdle. The Court of Appeals for 
the Tenth Circuit recently approved the Brown- 
Olds doctrine in the Broderick Wood Products 
Company case, 118 NLRB 38, aff'd 43 LRRM 
2123. 


Picketing For Recognition By Union 
Representing Minority 


These cases should give you some idea of 
the range and scope of issues presented to the 
Board at fairly frequent intervals. In a surpris- 
ing number of important cases the Board has 
been unanimous in its decisions. There are al- 
Ways some cases, however, where reasonable 
men can and do disagree. I found myself in dis- 
agreement with the Board’s legal conclusions 
in Curtis Brother, Inc. 119 NLRB No. 33. Al- 
though not a Member of the Board at the time 
that case issued, the question was very quickly 
presented in two subsequent cases: Andrew 
Brown Company 120 NLRB No. 89 and Machin- 
ery Overhaul Company, Inc. 121 NLRB No. 153. 
The basic issue presented in these cases was a 
legal one. Did a union, representing less than a 
majority of the employees, “restrain or co- 
erce” the employees within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 8(b) (1) (A) by picketing for recognition? 
For one thing, there was the legislative history 
to consider. The proponents of the Act had stat- 
ed on the floor of the Senate that this section 
was intended to prevent violence and intimi- 
dation, not peaceful picketing. Another section 
of the Act seemed to be in direct conflict with 
a finding that this picketing was unlawful. The 
facts in the Machinery Overhaul case seemed 
particularly significant. There the employer had 
agreed to a consent election, but withdrew his 
agreement after retaining a labor relations con- 
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sultant. After a long delay an election was 
finally held and the union won. There was more 
delay and no agreement on a contract. Event- 
ually the union struck. The employer continued 
to operate with replacements and non-strick- 
ing employees. Another election was held and 
this time the union lost; the employees on strike, 
who had been permanently replaced, were in- 
eligible to vote under the provisions of Section 
9(c)(3) of the Act. I found myself unable to a- 
gree, after wrestling with the problem many 
days, that the union’s continued peaceful pick- 
eting was a violation of the Act. In making this 
decision I acted on the basis of legal rather than 
moral or policy considerations in the field of 
good labor-management relations. In the An- 
drew Brown case I said: “Where a labor organ- 
ization has failed to persuade a majority of em- 
ployees to vote for it by secret ballot, the ar- 
gument that it should not be permitted, at least 
for a reasonable period of time, to picket the 
employer’s premises is most appealing. With 
adequate proper safeguards I am in complete 
sympathy with this objective.” My dissenting 
legal position in this line of cases has since 
been fortified by the decision of the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, reversing 
the majority opinion in Curtis Brothers: Drivers 
Local 639 v. N.L.R.B., 43 LRRM 2156. 


NLRB—New Jurisdictional Standards 


Last October, the Board lowered jurisdictional 
standards to take up at least part of the no- 
man’s land between state and federal labor 
law which was left by the Guss decision (Guss 
v. Utah Labor Relations Board, 353 U.S. 1), with 
the details of the new standards, but to men- 
tion a couple of more recent changes. One was 
the Tropicana case, 122 NLRB No. 29, origin- 
ating in this State. Here the Board announced 
a new rule as to employers who decline to 
cooperate in furnishing data to enable the Board 
to determine whether they come within the 
jurisdictional standards. In the Tropicana de- 
cision, the Board in effect laid down a separate 
standard for such non-cooperators. It will assert 
jurisdiction in all cases involving non-coopera- 
ting employers where it is shown that their 
business has any substantial impact upon in- 
terstate ‘commerce regardless of whether they 
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are shown to meet the standard for their par- 
ticular category of business. 


Also, just a few days ago, the Board an- 
nounced that it purposes to adopt a standard for 
the hotel and motel industry. The Board acted 
pursuant to the Supreme Court’s decision that 
it could not refuse jurisdiction over the entire 
hotel industry. In this industry, the Board pro- 
poses that it assert jurisdiction over all hotels 
with a gross business of $100,000 a year. The 
only exception would be residential and per- 
manent hotels, in which 75 per cent of the 
guests stay a month or more. To date, this is 
merely a proposal. The Board has asked the 
industry’s employers and unions to comment 
or make suggestions, and they have been given 
until March 2 to do so. 


Standards of Good Conduct 


These few cases pretty well illustrate the 
variety of questions with which the Board 
has been dealing lately. They also illustrate 
the fact that the delineation of the law is a 
piecemeal process. This is true even when Con- 
gress launches the process with a fairly com- 
prehensive statute. After all, the questions can- 
not be decided until cases presenting them in 
concrete instances arise. Sometimes it seems 
that the most likely questions never appear in 
an actual case, while other unexpected ones 
crop up almost as soon as they are suggested. 
Perhaps one reason for this is the fact that in 
general the law prescribes merely the minimum 
standards of good conduct. Consequently, when 
the parties on both sides are trying sincerely 
to meet their obligations there is no need for 
resort to the Board or the courts except in those 
occasional instances where reasonable men dif- 
fer as to just what is the proper conduct. More- 
over, few are willing to risk the longtime re- 
sults in bad feeling over a litigation of tech- 
nicalities. After all, the difference between a 
man that skates just at the edge of the law and 
the actual lawbreaker is not great. My obser- 
vation is that relatively few in the field of la- 
bor-management relations fall into this category. 
The overwhelming majority seem bent on doing 
an honest and straightforward job of making 
free collective bargaining work. 
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HOW TO AVERT 
ARBITRATION 
DISPUTES eee 


While contract negotiators can’t foresee 


every possible dispute that may arise under 
terms of a collective bargaining agreement, 
many of these grievances can be averted 
through carefully written contracts. Here are 
some of the clauses that should be clearly 
spelled out in your company’s contract: 


i: 


10. 


What is seniority status of employees who 
interrupt their service to become foremen 
or to work in some department not covered 
by union agreement? 


. Does management have the right to change 


or eliminate jobs without prior consultation 
and/or negotiation with the union? 


. Does management have the right to re-time 


jobs unilaterally and set new rates, subject 
to later grievances, or can rates be changed 
only by negotiation? 


. Can a company, under a group incentive 


plan, replace a regular worker with an 
apprentice, where union says this has ad- 
verse affect on group earnings? 


. Is an incentive-rated employee entitled to 


his average earnings, rather than base 
rates, when transferred from an incentive 
job to an hourly-rated job for convenience 
of company? 


. Would it make any difference if he were 


transferred for his own convenience to 
avoid layoff ? 


. To what extent may management deduct 


from incentive earnings for defective work 
that must be redone? 


. When wages to up just before a holiday, 


should vacation pay be based upon rates 
during the previous year or on rates at the 
time vacations were taken? 


. Does company have the right to close its 


plant and force all employees to take their 
vacations at one time? 


Does an employee who has _ insufficient 
seniority for summer vacation have the 
right to take his vacation in winter, as 
soon as he establishes eligibility? 
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11. Are employees on seniority roster but not 
currently drawing pay (such as those on 
layoff or sick leave) entitled to holiday 
pay? 


12. Under contracts which require work on 
scheduled day before and after a holiday 
as a condition for holiday pay, is an em- 
ployee excused from work the day before 
deemed not “scheduled” ? 


13. Can management unilaterally change the 
customary daily starting time and lunch 
periods or alter established policy with 
respect to shifts? 


14. In determining an employee’s length of 
service, should time spent on leave of 
absence be computed as time worked? 


15. In contracts specifying a “30 days of 
work” or “30 calendar days’? 
(This can be a sticky issue if employee is 
laid off during his first month of employ- 
ment.) 





New York Univ. 11th Annual Conference on Labor 


LABOR UNIONS AND 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS = 


Newly Published. For business executives, labor 
leaders and personnel managers who sit at either 
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ASP A Chapter News... 


TWIN CITIES... 


The March meeting of the Twin Cities Per- 
sonnel Managers Association featured George 
S. Odiorne, 
Administration of General Mills, Inc., and for- 


Assistant Director of Personnel 


merly in charge of the Personnel Division of 


the American Management Association. 


Speaking on “Sensitivity Training—Training 
for Conformity,’ Mr. Odiorne reviewed the 
recent trend toward castigating the “organi- 
zation man”—the conformist as against the rug- 
ged individualist. He feels that the “great hu- 
man relations offensive in industry is group 
therapy which proposes to equip managers with 
a new “emotional radar set which would be 
installed through human relations training to 
emit beeps which would give the fortunate 
owner accurate bearings on the direction and 
speed of surrounding human emotions and 
sentiments . . . which would help him match 
the needs of the man with those of the organ- 
ization . . . (leading to) new heights of pro- 


ductivity and accomplishment.” 


Mr. Odiorne suggested a formula which he 
has “adopted carte blanche from the most ad- 
vanced techniques of human relations train- 
ing” which a company could follow to develop 
the well 


organization man. He listed 9 steps which boil- 


adjusted, conforming, team-playing 
ed down roughly to: weed out the mavericks 


and individualists through testing; impress 
the residue with the importance of group action 
and decision; develop a climate of permissive- 
ness; and develop the individual’s skill in role 
playing. He admits these points are taken al- 
most verbatim from the “manuals and operat- 
ing guides used in human relations training 


programs.” 


CINCINNATI... 


Mr. George M. Hill, Consultant in Industrial 
Psychology and Lecturer in Psychology, Miami 
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University, Oxford, Ohio, was the principal 
speaker at the February meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Personnel Association. 


Coping with a variety of individuals and sit- 
uations, Mr. Hill is confronted with the prob- 
lem of changing people and conditions for the 
better. His topic, “Making a Change for the 
Better” gave his perspective and views on what 
personnel men and women can do about in- 
itiating changes, and some ideas on what these 


changes may accomplish. 


ST. LOUIS... 


The speaker at the March meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Club of Greater Saint 
Louis was George W. Brooks, Director of Re- 
search and Education, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
—AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C. His subject 


was “The Pressures on Union Leaders.” 


A Seminar held earlier in the day had as 
its subject “Arbitration—The Clause That Re- 
freshes”. To lead the discussion of the “care 
and selection” of grievances to arbitrate, the 
proper preparation, and the forceful presenta- 
tion, was an excellent panel composed of: Father 
Mortimer Gavin, St. Louis University, an arbi- 
trator; John Stockham, a lawyer; and Roger 
Sonnemann, McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, 


personnel director. 


PHILADELPHIA ... 


Personal invitations and special mailings 
sparked a membership drive during recent 
months that increased the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter to 86 members, representing 57 companies 


in the area. 


H. M. “Greek” Overley has petitioned nation- 
al ASPA to enroll a group of students at St. 
Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, as a Student 
Chapter of ASPA. “Greek” addressed this group 
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in December on the topic “Interviewing” and 
obviously did his usual fine job in promoting 
ASPA. 


Also on the upgrade has been attendance at 
the monthly luncheon meetings. Program Chair- 
man, Adam Walter has sparked enthusiasm by 
arranging for top-flight speakers such as Dr. 
Bernard B. Goldner, Director, School of Crea- 
tive Thinking, LaSalle College, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Goldner will be remembered by many who 
attended the National Conference in Philadel- 


phia last summer. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.... 


Dr. Harry Levinson, a member of the Men- 
ninger Foundation staff was the principal speak- 
er for the February PMA meeting. His sub- 
ject was “Emotional First Aid”. Dr. Levinson 
was appointed to the Menninger Foundation 
staff in 1954 to undertake a study of the ex- 
tent and expression of emotional maladjust- 
ment in industry. An outgrowth of that was 
The Menninger Foundation’s Division of In- 
dustrial Mental Health which was organized 
under a three-year grant of $105,000 from the 
Rockefeller Brother Fund. Dr. Levinson is now 
the director of that division. Special invita- 
tions to attend this meeting were extended to 
all hospital administrators, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists and neurologists in Greater Kansas 
City because of the special interest this pro- 
gram would have for these people. 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


The subject of the program for the March 
meeting of the Metropolitan New York Chapter 
of ASPA was “The Integrated Program of 
Company Communications.” This seminar cov- 
ered an analysis of communications programs 
from the top management point of view rather 
than a discussion of techniques. Seminar leader 
was Mr. Mathias B. Lynaugh, Professor of In- 
dustrial Psychology at the Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 
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LANSING... 





The Lansing Area Chapter of ASPA held its 
Charter Night program in March. The charter 
for the local organization was presented by Mr. 
Earl McConnell, President of ASPA. Mr. Bert 
Walter, former president of ASPA addressed 
the group. His topic was “Office Unions—a 
Challenge”. 


CHICAGO... 


The subject for the March meeting of the 
Chicago Chapter of ASPA was “The Impact 
of Unemployment Compensation on your Per- 
sonnel Program”. Significant changes are be- 
ing proposed in Unemployment Compensation 
which could have a far reaching effect upon 
every employer. Future developments could 
well mean a reappraisal of your present methods 
of handling benefit claims. The speakers were 
Samuel C. Bernstein, Commissioner, Division 
of Unemployment Compensation, State of IIl- 
inois and John C. Donnelly, Manager of Per- 
sonnel Records, Walgreen Drug Company. They 
discussed the latest trends and forecast their 
probable impact upon employer and employee 
alike. Suggestions and recommendations pert- 
inent to good personnel administration of the 
compensation program were presented. 
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by 
WM. H. MILLER 





ASPA IN JUNE... 


Conference Coordinator, 11th Annual ASPA Conference 


ASPA in JUNE—THIS IS THE WAY IT WILL 
HAPPEN!—WILL IT HAPPEN FOR YOU!!! 


The nose of the big airliner gradually dipped 
as the pilot eased the plane downward toward 
the distant shore which could be glimpsed at 
intervals between clusters of billowy white 
clouds. Below, the deep blue waters of Lake 
Michigan glistened in the late afternoon of 
a beautiful June day. As the intercom snapped 
on, the passengers heard the voice of the pretty 
stewardess announce their approach to Billy 
Mitchell Field. 


This will be the beginning—a flight to Mil- 
waukee, reception at the airport by competent 
personnel, limousine service—or perhaps arri- 
val by train or in the family car,—registration 
at the Pfister, getting settled in your three day 
home, a welcome by pretty and gaily dressed 
receptionists, receipt of your program and ac- 
tivity tickets—this is the way it will happen— 
this is the start of a wonderful conference— 
ASPA STYLE! 


JUNE 16, Tuesday 


Evening—the time to renew old acquaintences, 
to form a small party of friends and, over a 
cocktail or two, decide which of Milwaukee’s at- 
tractions will be sampled first: MADERS, a 
fine old world restaurant; the SUKIVYAKI 
HOUSE; JUDGES BEYOND THE REEF; 
EUGENES, world famous for fine seafoods, 
the BLUE DAHLIA or the exotic SAXONY, 
Milwaukee’s bit of Hawaii. Later, dancing at 
the HOLIDAY HOUSE or at one of the down- 
town hotels, the theater, a stroll along the 
beautiful moonlit shores of Lake Michigan or 
perhaps just a gathering of old friends over 
cocktails. This sets the stage—tomorrow will 
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be a big day—back to the hotel for a comfort- 
able night of rest. 


JUNE 17 Wednesday. The long awaited day. 

8:00 AM Breakfast with friends. A preview 
of the many fine exhibits; making new friends, 
looking up old friends. 

10:00 AM Official welcome and Keynote Ad- 
dress. Perhaps your wife accompanies you or 
she may choose to make friends with the other 
girls during a late coffee hour for the ladies. 

11:30 AM Visits with exhibitors. Inspection 
of the ASPA display. 

12:30 PM Luncheon, followed by an address 
by a prominent speaker. 

2:30 PM Choice of concurrent sessions. New 
and dynamic ideas on new responsibilities of 
personnel administration, bargaining techniques 
and problems of management development. 

4:30 PM Exhibits. Exchange of ideas. 

5:00 PM Spectacular Beach Party at the fam- 
ous Nine Mile Farm of the Schlitz Brewing Com- 
pany. An old world type of buffet dinner, dan- 
cers dressed in gay bavarian costumes, Swiss 
Yodelers, ballroom and old fashioned square 
dancing. You meet new as well as old friends 
over refreshments and from here on in this 
friendly atmosphere it’s just plain FUN. 
JUNE 18 Thursday. The BIG Day. 

8:00 AM Breakfast in the hotel dining room, 
coffee shop or you may take advantage of the 
hospitality of food and beverage vending ma- 
chine exhibitors and sample their products while 
they explain the advantages of their machines 
and how such machines may help you provide 
better service to your employees at lower cost 
to your company. 


9:00 AM Time to attend a good workshop. 
Ten to choose from—practical guides to better 
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your present program or on which to base your 
future programs. Then a coffee break with time 
to visit exhibits followed by a repeat of the 
workshops which allows you to make another 
choice of the selected topics. You obtain a 
new picture of personnel administration—a 
“Profits through Personnel” picture. This is 
something you can use. This will be of value 
to your company. 


12:30 PM Luncheon. You relax a little after 
the busy morning sessions. After luncheon, the 
ASPA Business Meeting. You have wanted to 
get a better understanding of your Society. You 
are informed of recent events and of future 
plans, of the present and anticipated future 
status of the Society and its Chapters. 


2:00 PM Coffee break. Discussion with friends 
and exhibitors. 


2:30 PM One of the highlights of the confer- 
ence: a debate on the issue of “Right to Work” 
laws. A leading representative of management 
taking the “for” side and a top Union repre- 
sentative taking the “against” side. You are very 
alert for these boys are good. You hear facts 
of this question to which you have not given 
much thought before. You are amazed at the 
debate techniques. This is well worth the whole 
trip. This is excellent. 


4:00 PM You stroil through the exhibit area, 
visit the ASPA membership booth, exchange 
ideas with friends and prepare for the next ac- 
tivity. 

5:00 PM Cocktails—for conferees and their 
wives. This is the party preceeding the banquet. 
You and your wife move around and engage 
in conversation with friends and new acquaint- 
ences. Time flys—it is now time to be seated! 


6:30 PM The Banquet. The Fern Room is filled. 
Late arrivals are being seated in the side “el” 
—the East Room, but still in view of the speak- 
er’s table. Conversation is strong as the fine 
banquet meal is served and in what seems but 
a short time, the Conference Chairman intro- 
duces those seated at the speakers table. An 
award is made to your Past President and to 
the winner of the ASPA Essay Contest. The 
main speaker, one of the nation’s industrial lead- 
ers, is introduced. The audience is quiet as the 
speaker warms to his subject. His topic is some- 
thing new, something you need to think about, 
a new and challenging responsibility of person- 
nel administration. How will this effect your 
position—your company? Can you meet the 
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challenge? You will—you must! It is over too 
quickly. The applause is tremendous. The speak- 
er’s words stay with you. You will discuss his 
speech many times when you return to your 
company. The formal part of the banquet is 
over. Hotel attendants speedily clear part of 
the ballroom and, as the orchestra begins to 
play, couples swing onto the floor. It is, indeed, 
a fine and full day. One you will long remem- 
ber. 


JUNE 19 Friday. The third day. 


8:00 AM Breakfast. Exhibits—friendly greet- 
ings, discussions of the banquet speech. 

9:00 AM Choice of concurrent sessions. Learn 
how to evaluate your recreation programs— 
your medical programs. Learn cost cutting tech- 
niques and preventive measures you can use 
in your labor relations function. You add to 
your ideas for cost cutting performance. 


11:00 AM A coffee break—more discussions 
with exhibitors and ASPA officials. 


12:00 NOON Luncheon—then—an amazing 
talk and demonstration of “The How of Creative 
Thinking” by G. Herbert True. This final ses- 
sion provided a fine finish to the technical part 
of the conference. 


2:30 PM Prizes. Your wife wins one of the 
big ones. This will be a good souvenier. 


3:00 PM The Conference Chairman closes the 
formal conferences and the Special Events 
Chairman announces the remaining social ac- 
tivities. Your day is not yet complete. You make 
a tour of Milwaukee Harbor—visit one of the 
countries foremost breweries. After the tour of 
the brewery you participate in the dancing and 
partake of the fine refreshments. 


6:30 PM The final evening. You, together 
with a group of close friends, select one of the 
finer restaurants and plan your activity for the 
balance of the evening. A time now for full 
relaxation and fun. A perfect ending to a per- 
fect conference. 


JUNE 20 Saturday. 

10:30 AM On the way home or headed into 
upper Wisconsin for relaxation in wonderful 
vacation facilities. The conference is over. You 
are filled with pleasant memories and new ideas. 


This is the way it will happen—This is the 
forecast. 
but 
YOU MUST REGISTER NOW 
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A. S. P. A. 


"th AAunual Conference 


JUNE 17-18-19, 1959 PFISTER HOTEL, MILWAUKEE 


This year you are cordially invited to Milwaukee for the 11th Annual Conference of the American 
Society for Personnel Administration. We sincerely believe that it will be the most complete 
conference to date. Three days devoted to new, dynamic and workable ideas — — — proven pro- 
grams will be presented in “Workshop Clinics” and General Sessions by many of the Nation’s 
outstanding spokesmen in the fields of industrial and personnel relations. 


Here you will have an opportunity to discuss your company’s problems with executives and 
personnel people from all over the United States. Here too, in the city renowned the world 
over for its “Gemutlichkiet” and Old World Flavor you can relax between sessions and enjoy 
the atmosphere which has made Milwaukee truly a center of Mid-European culture. 





" PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
Special 


Facilities are limited 


Features: Among the subjects to be discussed: 
@ BARGAINING ... 
BEACH PARTY 


@ MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT — 1959 
BREWERY @ MECHANIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


TOURS RECORDS ... 


@ MEDICAL PROGRAMING .. . 
PRIZES @ POLITICAL ACTION — A NEW 
PERSONNEL RESPONSIBILITY . . . 
LADIES EVENTS 


@ PREVENTATIVE ACTIONS IN LABOR 
RELATIONS ... 







































AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION oe 
ith Annual Conference June 17-18-19, 1959 | — ADVANCE REGISTRATION 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
sell < ITH ANNUAL CONFERENCE — ASPA Date 
EGISTRATION FEES 
FULL REGISTRATION: (includes 3 luncheons, 2 social hours Pp) P.O, Box 989 
and a banquet) = Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ASPA Member $50.00 . : 
ASPA Member and Wife or Husband $80.00 a Please register S st — for conference functions as checked. 
Non-Member $60.00 mem Myself and My 
Non-Member and Wife or Husband $90.00 Wife or Husband 
PARTIAL REGISTRATION Non- Wife or fd N 
Member Member Husband co 8 ee — 
Wednesday Only $25.00 $30.00 $15.00 of Position — See ss 
(Inc, Luncheon and Social Hour) eat a 
Thursday Only $30.00 ($35.00 © $20.00 wn Company —_ 
(Incl. Luncheon, Banquet and Social Hour) 4 
Friday Only $15.00 $20.00 () $10.00 xO OSS 
(incl, Luncheon) 
Wed. and Thurs $42.50 $50.00 © $22.50 > City - — ee | Ge | ee ee eee 
Thurs, and Fri f . 
hurs. and Fr $35.00 () $42.50 () $20.00 ot tim dt Whectiad — ——— 
Registration Status pone . ' rf 
Ser Olfice Use ino So Total Registration Fees of $___________. Will Be Covered as Follows: 
No =z (C0 Check Enclosed OD Bill Me D Billi My Company 
NON-MEMBERS 
Difference between member and non-member registration fee canbe applied toward regular or associate ASPA membership fee. ©) Please send membership information 
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Evaluation of the 


Recreation Program... 


by 
BERT M. WALTER 


Vice-President, Industrial and Community Relations 


Clark Equipment Company 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 


Mr. Bert M. Walter was born in North Dakota. He 
attended the University of Minnesota from which he 
received an Arts Degree and the University of Balti- 
more from which he received a Bachelor of Business 
Administration Degree in Personnel Administration. 
He had four years of shop work with the General 
Electric Company in Massachusetts, eight years with 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation and its 
subsidiaries in Industrial Relations work, seven years 
with Bendix Aviation Corporation before going with 
the Clark Equipment Company, where he is Vice 
President—Industrial and Community Relations. 


DOES INDUSTRIAL RECREATION PAY? 





There is no law in America which requires 
that a person must enjoy himself. Yet Ameri- 
can Business spends millions of dollars each 
year trying to make employees happy. We are 
“trying” to make employees happy because 
there is a big question as to how well we suc- 
ceed at this job. 
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Granted that industry does spend this money 
—why does industry do it? In almost any com- 
pany of modest size everything is provided for 
employees from picnics to ping-pong. Does this 
pay? Is business getting its money’s worth? Do 
these employee recreation programs really 
make better employees? Are employees more 
productive as a result of these programs? In- 
dustry thinks so; but can this be proved to be 
so? 


There is a million dollars waiting for the in- 
dividual who comes up with a measuring de- 
vice that will translate these intangibles into 
dollars and cents. The problem is that no matter 
what results are shown, someone can always 
say: “Yes, but remember we just gave everyone 
a five-cent raise in pay, or we fixed the park- 
ing lot, or we added another holiday, and the 
“we think so” advantages of the Employee re- 
creation program again seems unmeasurable. 
We just do not have the answers on this sub- 
ject—but we would like to have them. In fact 
we must find the answers. 


In the realm of employee recreation programs 
we have been operating primarily on faith. We 
believe in the value of such programs because 
we want to find value in them. In general, good 
human relations in a company stem from the 
beliefs of the top, key people. Fortunately, in 
most companies these top, key people want to 
believe in good human relations and therefore 
are willing to support employee recreation pro- 
grams. 


It is highly significant that on Government 
contracts where the contractor has a manage- 
ment fee or a “cost plus” arrangement, the 
General Accounting Office will allow reimburse- 
ment for recreational expenses. Now if the 
United States Treasury Department allows this 
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type of expense, it should seem as proof in it- 
self, that it is approving the expenditure be- 
cause the money thus spent is good business. 


If it cannot be proven in strict dollars and 
cents that recreation programs pay off, why 
does industry have them? Recreation programs 
exist because most Business leaders today real- 
ze that they don’t hire a man by the hour— 
they hire the whole man. Not only hired is the 
whole man but also hired is at least part of 
his family. The obligations, loyalties and re- 
sponsibilities that a man has to his family, 
friends, organization members and to himself 
he brings to the job with him; and he just 
doesn’t check them at the door when he punches 
the time clock. This means that a successful 
company must provide its employees with more 
than just a job. Care must be taken of the 


Inner Man, too. 


The basic needs of all individuals is to be 
recognized. Ed Norton, the television character 
who works in a sewer all day doesn’t receive 
“ahs” and “ohs” from his friends and 
neighbors because of his job but Ed is an above 
average bowler. When Ed gets on the bowling 
alley he is equal to or better than most others. 
He now gets the admiration of his friends and 
his neighbors and now he feels important. 


any 


Recreation programs are great levelers. Joe 
the lathe operator wouldn't think of going into 
The President’s office and introducing himself, 
but on the golf course it’s a different matter. 
When management representatives participate 
in recreational activities it is tangible evidence 
that management is human; it also emphasizes 
that we cannot all excel in everything. The 
big boss may be terrific with figures and fi- 
nance but his secretary’s husband can prob- 
ably beat the socks off him in playing baseball. 
Thus, if Ed Norton is part of a bowling team 
or golf team or a softball team, it gives him a 
feeling of belonging. And people—all people— 
want to belong. 

Cooperation among people is usually in direct 
proportion to their sense of belonging to a 
group. The outsider has little love for those 
who would ignore him or make him feel un- 
wanted. The heartaches which result from this 
aloneness lead to frustration, unhappiness, lack 
of incentive and all kinds of maladjustments. 
In the work situation, this failure to win ac- 
ceptance often causes discontent with the job 
and frequently results in high labor turnover. 
Where groups collectively feel that they are 
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not accepted and do not belong, it is natural 
for them to band together for mutual pro- 
tection. How then could we expect individuals 
or groups to be cooperative unless there is a 
feeling of team participation. 


It is apparent that companies must continue 
to pay some part of wages for the degree of 
dissatisfaction employees are experiencing. It 
appears that wages in part are viewed by em- 
ployees not as rewards for production but rather 
as part payment for placing employees in the 
kind of working world where frustration, fail- 
ure and conflict are continually being experi- 
enced. 


Although some surveys in the past have failed 
to show a direct relationship between employee 
on the job attitudes and their participation in 
recreation programs, a survey made at Purdue 
University a couple of years ago showed that 
in one small Indiana company sponsored re- 
creation programs were responsible for higher 
employee productivity ratings. We need more 
of this kind of proof. We need measuring de- 
vices which will make believer’s out of non- 
believers. In today’s highly technical climate 
we find an abundance of realists. People who 
look at the hard, cold, facts and say, “If we 
invest a dollar, we want to see a dollar and ten 
cents returning on that investment”. This is 
business which has as its valid, primary pur- 
pose to provide a product or a service at a 
profit. It is a self evident belief that happy 
people produce better goods and make more 
profit for themselves and their companies. But 
how do we prove this? 


Can we accept this promise: If a program, 
such as employee recreation, raises the morale 
of employees, the program is justified in fact. 
Then we need to define morale. Could we use 
this definition which was prepared by a de- 
partment store employee. He believed that 
morale exists: 


—When an employee feels sure of holding 
his job as long as he does good work; 


—When he feels that the company does more 
than is expected to have good working re- 
lationships between him and the people with 
whom he works. 


—When he feels that the management of 
this company is interested in the welfare of 
its employees. 
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—When he has never been dissatisfied with 
his job, or if he has, such dissatisfaction was 
hardly ever the company’s fault. 


—When he believes that the company ‘treats 
its employees as well as or better than most 
other companies. 


—When he feels that his immediate super- 
iors are fair in their treatment of him and that 
he can always find out whether his work is 
improving or not. 


—When he knows of no other company in 
which he would rather work if he could get 
the same job at the same salary. 


Scientists claim that we can observe but that 
we cannot creatively understand natural phe- 
nomena which we cannot measure. Likewise, 
the quality of results of human work cannot 
be measured solely on opinion—especially if 
the qualifications for a particular opinion are 
not fully clear. 


Usually Employee Recreation Programs are 
a part of the Personnel administration func- 
tion. It is sad but true that little attention to 
date has been given toward the development 
of measuring devices to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of work in this field. Some of the 
reasons for this are these: 


1. Personnel Administration is a relatively 
new part of Professional management, (only 
about twenty-five years old as we know 
it today). 


2. The responsibility for Personnel Adminis- 
tration is a joint one. (Line people assisted 
by staff specialists.) 


3. Results of new policies are often intang- 
ible and frequently in themselves cause 
changes in attitude which are difficult to de- 


termine. and, 


4. Adequate figures for comparison of per- 
formance have not been readily available. 


Management is entitled to know whether 
the personnel functions, such as Recreation 
programs, like other line and staff functions 
can prove their competitive value to the busi- 
ness enterprise. It is sound business to apply 
the dollars-and-cents approach in evaluating 
this part of the enterprise. 


Most management reports are only an histori- 
cal record, which reflects quantity but not 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE . . . 


ASPA members are assisted in making contacts with 
companies seeking qualified personnel administrators. 
There is no charge to members for brief resumes 
appearing in this column. Interested companies may 
receive full resumes by writing to the Editor. 

Education: Graduate of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. B.A. Degree, major in psychology, 
sociology and economics. 

Experience: Presently employed as Labor Re- 
lations Director, responsible for all phases 
of personnel administration, of small plant 
about to discontinue operations. Has held 
two prior positions as Ass’t. to Industrial Re- 
lations Director and as Ass’t. Personnel Man- 
ager for two large plants employing up to 
7,000 people. Age 33. MU-339 


Education: B.S. degree in Industrial Education 
from Purdue University. 


Experience: Twenty-three years in Industrial 
Relations, heavy labor relations and negotiat- 
ing experience with several national com- 
panies employing 2,000 to 125,000 workers. 
Thoroughly experienced in all phases of per- 
sonnel administration. Present employer of 
2500 employees is curtailing its activities. 
Age 47. LY-319. 


Education: A.B. degree in 1951 from Eastern 
university with major in social studies and 
minor in psychology. Little graduate work 
in personnel and various management de- 
velopment seminars. 

Experience: Eight years well diversified per- 
sonnel and relations work with large manu- 
facturer and small insurance company. Ex- 
cellent record in negotiations and manage- 
ment development activities. Heavy experi- 
ence in salary administration, institution 
of policies and selection of professional, man- 
agement and agency personnel. Capable of 
handling personnel and public relations divi- 
sion with good experience as writer, photo- 
grapher, editor and speaker. Age 35. SM-329. 
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quality. Such reports make comparisons pos- 
sible with last year, last month, or industry in 
general, and thus, pinpoint trends upon which 
future management action can be based. 

It would seem that any measuring or evalu- 
ation process must first establish some goals 
or objectives to determine the end result that is 
being sought. 

Once the objective has been determined, the 
measuring device should show the degree of 


’ progress toward the agreed-upon objective. And 


it should be possible to show these measure- 
ments in terms of both short and long-term 
gains. What these reports should measure is 
the combined effort of both line and staff striv- 
ing for team work among the various in- 
dividuals and groups within each department 
and throughout the company as a whole. 


Summary 

Few persons will question the desirability of 
attempting to evaluate the effectiveness of any 
facet of personnel administration. The fact that 
exact answers are not always provided, and 
that human behavior cannot be predicted with 
complete accuracy, should not discredit fur- 
ther attempts at more specific evaluation. 


Basically it is a worthwhile objective to 
assist management to recognize progress, iden- 
tify problems, interpret trends and gauge ef- 
fectiveness. The desired result is that planning 
be done intelligently and that action be taken 
which will lead to individual and group sat- 
isfaction for employees, and to maximum pro- 
ductivity and profits for the business. 


HERE IS THE CHALLENGE 
-Does Industrial Recreation Pay? 
. . . How Can You Prove It? 
. . . What Percentage of Your Employees Par- 
ticipate? 
. . . Could You Sell An Industrial Recreation 
Program 
To A Company Which Never Had One? 
What are the answers? From somewhere, 
somehow, will come the answers; and when 
they do, the whole field of Personnel Activity 
will have gained greater acceptance, more pro- 
fessionalism and all humans who work for a 
living will have benefited from this new real- 
ization that the programs themselves have 
measurable values. 
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know the players 
on the union team 


by 
LEONARD R. BRICE 


Director of Employee and Community Relations 


Dayton Rubber Company 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 


Leonard R. Brice joined the Dayton Rubber Company 
in January, as Director of Employee and Community 
Relations. Since 1950, he was Director of Industrial 
Relations for the Black Clawson Co. dealing with 
eleven unions and negotiating eight contracts. He 
previously served in the personnel and industrial rela- 
tions field with the Atlas Powder Company, the Air- 
craft Division of Willys-Overland, as Manager of 
Labor Relations for Houdaille Hershey and as Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations for American Home Foods. 
He received his BA degree from Baldwin-Wallace 
College in Berea, and has done graduate work at 
Western Reserve University. 





“YOU CAN’T TELL the players without 
a program!” shouts the huckster at any large 
sporting contest. The participants in the event 
have in most cases, too, prepared elaborate 
scouting reports on each other in readiness for 
the contest. But how many of those in the field 
of labor relations fail to “read a program” or 
make use of scouting reports in preparation for 
their own daily bargaining and contract nego- 
tiations! Countless hours are spent gathering 
statistical data on area rates, industry rates, 
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cost-of-living increases, bargaining patterns, 
and the like; but we devote a quite inadequate 
amount of time to learning what we can about 
the persons to whom we are to sell these facts, 
figures, and ideas: the members of the union 
bargaining and grievance committees and their 
international representatives—the men who 
meet management across the bargaining table. 


To be of value, of course, such fact finding 
must be done on a basis of getting to know the 
opposition better; it should not be a dirt-dig- 
ging operation. Personnel managers of smaller 
plants (or the like) may ridicule the idea of 
writing up and maintaining biographies of 
their union representatives. They presume 
that, since they live with and contact them 
every day, they really know them. Practical 
experience has proved, however, that a great 
deal more can be learned than is often thought 
possible when the biographical-sketch method 
is used. For the corporate negotiator who 
enters local situations to lead the negotiating 
teams, this information can be invaluable. It 
gives him immediate insight into the men 
with whom he is conferring and helps him 
formulate his methods of approaching them 
in bargaining. Since committees do not usually 
change in entirety each year, it is often neces- 
sary to make up new reports on part of the 
group at a time. 


The first source to be tapped for these bio- 
graphical sketches is the personnel record files. 
If up to date, these will provide the make-up of 
the individual’s personal life, family, neighbor- 
hood, education, and previous work history, as 
well as his job record while in the company’s 
employ. His folder will also show his safety 
record as based on his injury reports, the repri- 
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mands or warnings he has received, and other 


pertinent information. Companies that engage 
in testing of employees have excellent infor- 
mation available on each of their men; a brief 
resume of his attitudes, strengths, and weak- 
nesses, as derived from these test results, is 
a must for the biography. 


The second source for biographical material 
is a talk with the person’s immediate super- 
visors, to determine his attitudes toward work, 
management, and the like. Does he think of a 
problem as a whole, or are his interests and 
motives strictly personal and selfish? Is he a 
crusader, a do-gooder, or a genuinely inter- 
ested person? These and many other personal 
traits can influence the good negotiator’s daily 
approach in bargaining. 


The use of such information need not be 
limited to the local committee; data gathered 
on international representatives can be very 
helpful as well. Sources for this material are 
not quite so accessible, but well worth the time. 
It is usually fairly easy to check with other 
companies involved with the representative as 
to his approaches and attitudes. The company 
with which he began his career can tell you 
what job he held; this can inform you quickly 
as to whether he is conversant with job re- 
quirements and working conditions as they 
relate to your specific operation. 


Some labor relations men have been known 
to keep these biographical sketches up to date 
after a series of sessions by adding personal 
notes of occurrences during the sessions. They 
also record comments made about the man by 
his fellow committeemen and associates. 


Concerninig the manner in which this record 
is kept, there are several alternatives. It can be 
on regular typewritter-size paper and set up 
like the personnel resume received from a job 
applicant, with the personal comments added 
at the bottom; or it can be on some type of file 
cards that are easy to carry around or main- 
tain. A negotiator who handles a number of 
contracts may want to keep these in a master 
contract book along with the original contracts 
of the specific unions dealt with. The format 
is not so important as is the material itself, 
accumulated and digested for use in dealing 
with the people involved. 
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Negotiators realize that in working with 
people they are coming up against the most 
unpredictable factor in their field. Such being 
the case, isn’t it an excellent idea to narrow 
the margin of doubt a little? At least, with a 
little more effort and preparedness, they can 
enter the contest with a better idea of the 
opposition and consequently eliminate a pos- 
sible fumble or two somewhere along the line 
—or in the huddle. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE... 


HOW TO CONDUCT PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
Friday, May 8, 1959 
The University of Wisconsin 


1. What research should be attempted? 

2. Who should conduct the research? How? 
3. The use of outside research results. 

4. Taking action based on research findings. 


CONFERENCE LEADER: Dr. James H. Taylor, 
Professor of Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Dr. Taylor began as a research associate with 
Procter & Gamble in 1936, after completing 
work for a Ph.D. degree at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. In successive years he was associated with 
the industrial relations, labor relations, and was 
given the position of Manager of Personnel Ad- 


ministration for the company. 


He is author of numerous articles in the field 
of psychology and personnel relations. Recent- 
ly he was appointed by President Eisenhower 
to the Career Executive Board, established to 
improve federal senior civil service. Among his 
several professional memberships, he serves as 
vice president of the American Management 


Association, in charge of the Personnel Division. 


Those interested in further information should 
write to P. O. Box 2098, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 
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CHARLES HEN- 
RY ROBERTSON, 
vice president and 
director of indust- 
rial and public re- 
lations for the Al- 
bemarle Paper 

” Mfg. Co., has been 
elected a member of the Richmond, Virginia 
personnel board. Robertson succeeds Mrs. Chris- 
tine Winston, Regional Vice-President of ASPA. 
The board is nonpaid, but has broad powers 
in dealing with personnel matters. It was de- 
signed under the charter to protect employees 
from the whims of politics, and has the power 
to overrule city officials on matters of personnel 
after hearing. The board also has much author- 
ity in setting job specifications and setting up 
classifications. 

Robertson formerly was personnel manager 
of Albemarle. During the war he served as a 
lieutenant in the navy. He has been prominent 
in civic affairs, particularly in the Historic 
Richmond Foundation. In 1931 he received his 
B.S. degree from Hampden-Sidney College. 


C. Ralph Olin, 
Capital Finance 
Corporation’s Per- 
sonnel Director 
who retired this 
year was succeed- 
ed by Lynn H. 
Davis. During his 
23 years with Capitol, Mr. Olin was respons- 
ible for many of its advances. He is past pres- 
ident and past area governor of Toastmasters 
International. It was through his interest in 
this group and because he wanted the industry 
tc have articulate leaders that he helped the 
OCLA set up public speaking classes for con- 
sumer finance personnel. He is a member of the 
American Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion and the Personnel Society of Columbus. 
He has participated in consumer finance insti- 
tutes at Michigan, Penn State and Marquette 
universities. Mr. Olin was born in Akron, Ohio 
where he graduated from Buchtel College, now 
the University of Akron. He worked as a Cer- 
tified Public Accountant with the firms of 
Ernst and Ernst and Haskins and Sells and had 
his own practice over a period of 20 years, be- 
fore he joined Capital. 
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L. W. Pelton, for- 
mer personnel 
supervisor in The 
Ghio Oil Com- 
pany’s Shreve- 
port, La. Produc- 
tion Division, has 
been transferred 
to the staff of the Foriegn Production Group, 
Findlay, Ohio. He is succeeded in Shreveport 
by R. H. Trace, former assistant supervisor of 
the General Office personnel department. The 
changes were announced by P. L. Henderson, 
Vice President. 

Pelton joined Ohio Oil in the General Office 
in 1927 as a messenger. After transfer to the 
title and lease record department he moved to 
Tampa, Florida in the land department. He 
went to Shreveport in 1947 and was appointed 
personnel supervisor in 1954. 


Mr. Trace has 
been with Ohio 
Oil since 1951, 
when he was a 
clerk in the pipe 
line accounting 
department. After 
a short time in 
Lima, Ohio, he joined the personnel depart- 
ment in 1953 and was made assistant General 
Office personnel supervisor in 1954. 





Lynn A. Davis is 
Capital’s new Per- 
sonnel Director. 
A native of Co- 
lumbus, Indiana, 
he graduated 
from Wabash Col- 
lege in Indiana 
and received his Masters Degree in industrial 
communications from the University of Denver, 
Colorado. He was personnel director for the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company in his home 
town. After several years with Hamilton, he 
became training and industrial relations direc- 
tor for a group of small firms. Davis also 
taught evening extension courses for Purdue 
University—practical and conference speaking, 
principles of organization and management and 
practical economics. 
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HOW TO HOLD A BETTER MEETING. Frank 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BOARD. Louis G. 
Silverberg. BNA Incorporated, Washington, D. 
C. 1959, 386 pages, $7.85. 


This practical guide by Mr. Silverberg, Di- 
rector of Information of the NLRB for 20 years, 
takes you on the inside and describes its or- 
ganizational structure, explains how it func- 
tions, how hearings are conducted, how a de- 
cision is reached, how rulings are enforced, 
how plant elections are conducted and how the 
Board and courts have ruled. The author ad- 
vises on how to fill out and file the necessary 
papers, how to prepare a case, how to present 
evidence, how to appeal a ruling, and pro- 
vides answers to virtually every question con- 
cerning the Board’s rules, regulations and pro- 


cedure. 


THE EVALUATION INTERVIEW. Richard 
A. Fear. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 1958, 288 pages, $6.00. 


How to evaluate applicants for higher level 
jobs, with more certainty and less “hunch”, is 
fully explained in this practical book. It gives 
step-by-step procedures for using the interview 
as a selection device. The author shows how to 
become a good interviewer, how to get essen- 
tial information from the applicant, how to 
evaluate information in terms of the job for 
which the individual is being considered, how 
responses can be measured and instructions for 
writing a report of the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions. The author has conducted thousands of 
evaluation interviews. At present he is Vice- 
President of The Psychological Corporation, 
New York. 
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Snell. Harper, New York, 1858, 149 pages, $2.95. 


This is a pocket-sized book that will help 
to solve the problems of communications in 
business. It points out directional signs that 
promote clear and effective talk; how to be 
a better leader; suggests ways of calling a 
meeting; outlines the best meeting forms, and 
ones most frequently used; describes various 
ways of cultivating ideas and reaching solutions; 
and how to direct meetings to decision-making. 
The author is an account executive for Comp- 
ton Advertising, Inc. in New York. He has 
served as head of the Speech Department of 
Columbia University’s School of General Studies. 


WORK _ SIMPLIFICATION — CREATIVE 
THINKING ABOUT WORK PROBLEMS. Rob- 
ert N. Lehrer. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1957, 400 pages, $9.25. 


Dr. Lehrer, though dealing with compara- 
tively new concepts and techniques, writes 
simply and directly. He stresses the value of 
creative thinking 


and incoporates the concept to the dignity of 


in solving work problems 


man and his work. The author formulates 
broad principles of effective work. In dealing 
with methods improvements he discusses tech- 
niques and how the process affects the or- 
ganization as a whole. The treatment is com- 
prehensive, taking into account the approach, 
the results, and related information on work 
simplification programs. Dr. Lehrer is Profes- 
sor of Industrial Engineering at Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology and is Editor-in-Chief 


of the Journal of Industrial Engineering. 
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putting punch into 
communications 


by 

MEL C. BYERS 
Employee Services Director 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 


Melvin C. Byers, Employee Services Director, gen- 
eral office, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has been associated with that company for 21 
years, having served in many capacities in the person- 
nel field. His experience in personnel has encom- 
passed factory, technical and office personnel. He 
has been a member of the executive boards of the 
Toledo Personnel Manager’s Association, Toledo 
Society of Safety Engineers, Riverside Hospital 
School of Nursing, City of Toledo Industrial Plant 
Protection Administrators and Chairman of the 
Toledo Industrial Plant Protection Section of Civil 
Defense. He has been a consultant for various com- 
panies in industrial promotion and employee com- 
munications, and prior to his employment at O-I he 
directed his own business, the Federal Advertising 
Arts Co. in Toledo. He is a veteran of World War 
II, attached to the Armored Force School assigned to 
Visual Aids and reproductions. 





In every phase of employee communications 
a need for good promotion exists. Promotion 
is the manner in which a story is presented 
to obtain a desired reaction. It is the punch of 
a communication, the motivating factor, which 
changes the approach from a mere announce- 
ment to a stimulating attraction. 
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We usually associate promotion with the 
two better-known fields of advertising and mer- 
chandising. You will readily agree that without 
advertising and proper merchandising, no pro- 
duct, including the proverbial mousetrap, could 
beat a path to anyone’s door. 

American industry has achieved the reputa- 
tion for possessing the greatest product promo- 
tion know-how. Yet within our industrial or- 
ganization, we have failed to use this promo- 
tional talent in advancing betier relations with 
our employees. This situation could be para- 
lleled with that of the shoe-maker whose fam- 
ily goes barefooted. 

Promotional Flavor Required 


Recently we were asked to review a new em- 
ployee house organ. The publication was thor- 
ough, factual, and contained information that 
employees should have—but it lacked promo- 
tional flavor to such an extent that the eye ap- 
peal rated with that of a slab of cement. 

Promotion and eye appeal for the printed 
word are obtained through lead-in headlines, 
good illustrations, interesting pictures, differ- 
ent type styles and composition to attract the 
reader to the story. Each story must have its 
own individual attraction and should be written 
with a promotional flair to motivate the reader. 

A few weeks ago we attended a luncheon 
meeting where the chairman spoke on behalf 
of a much-needed proposal. His presentation 
was so lacking in promotional flavor, that it ac- 
tually discouraged support of the issue. Lack 
of enthusiasm, improper phrasing, and tone of 
voice made the difference between acceptance 
and rejection. A simple word such as “Hello” 
can reflect promotional zest. The tone in which 
it is said infers welcome, warmth, insincerity, 
or even disgust. If so much can be done with 
one word, it is obvious that an entire presenta- 
tion can be affected in the same manner. 
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Tried and Tested 


Some commercial enterprises long ago recog- 
nized the importance of good promotion as a 
key factor in the financial success of their un- 
dertakings. Radio, TV, sports and movie en- 
terprises find promotion an integral part of their 
entire operation. For instance, Hollywood many 
times spends more money and effort in seeking 
its promotional talent than in its recruitment 
for performers or directors. And looking into 
the organizational set-up of these groups, you 
will find they frequently have a public relations, 
advertising and sales staff working in conjunc- 
tion with the promotional director and his staff. 
It is an unusual situation when we find a person 
who is experienced in everyone of these special- 
ties. 


Personnel Services 


In our personnel profession we are working 
with services; we have no product to sell. The 
same techniques of selling a product, however, 
put to work to sell an intangible service. The 
physician, the lawyer and the mortician are 
service people, who are limited by ethics from 
using advertising media. They all use a con- 
siderable amount of promotional technique in 
other ways, however, to obtain their clients. 

Promotion experts are not aiming at only the 
bull’s eye but are seeking to cover the entire 
target. They are of value not only in the ad- 
vertising phase, but should be included in the 
planning of the product or the service itself. 
As an example, in the manufacturing of an 
automobile, the merchandising and the pro- 
motion staffs are qualified to realize what at- 
tractions should be featured to stimulate the 
sales of a car. It may be a radical change in 
the body design, or an increase in the horse- 
power of the motor. A good staff is experienced 
in predicting the element of public acceptance 
and possesses the ability to play-up their find- 
ings. In personnel we should include our pro- 
motion staff in the planning meetings in 
development of programs to be offered em- 
ployees. 

Results To Be Expected 

Through enthusiastic promotion it is possible 
to bring about: 

1) A pride of workmanship and loyalty to 
product, 

2) Employee support of new methods and 
procedures, 

3) Counteraction to outside influences and 
false accusations, 
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ASPA SERVICE 


Select Speakers 


This column is a service provided for the use of 
ASPA affiliated chapters and member companies. 
Every speaker has met ASPA standards, however, 
we cannot guarantee the effectiveness of a speaker 
on every engagement. If you desire more data on a 
speaker please write the Editor. 


F. B. LANAHAN, M. D., Burroughs Research 

Center, Paoli, Pa. 
Authority on Occupational Medicine, Indus- 
trial Medicine and Industrial Hygiene. An 
M. D. with a thorough industrial indoctrina- 
tion. Speakes on: Mental health and Pro- 
ductivity; Stress—Disability or Achievement; 
Heart Disease—Asset or Liability. Uses Visual 
Aids, lecture and group discussion presenta- 
tion. Available nationwide. Honorarium and 
expenses. 

DOUGLAS M. MORE, Senior Associate, Nic- 

holson-Kohn Associates, 9827 Clayton Road, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Consultant and specialist in the application 
of industrial psychology techniques and An- 
alysis of Depth Motivation. Speaks on: Per- 
sonality Factors in Sales, Engineering, Ac- 
counting, etc.; How to Choose the Right Men 
—Selection Methods in Business and in In- 
dustry; Special “Inspirational” “After Dinner” 
addresses. Lecture and group discussion pre- 
sentation. Available nationwide. Honorari- 
um and expenses. 





4) Employee support of civic and intra-com- 
pany activities, 

5) Establishing an added sales force through 
employee interests, 

6) An awareness of the Management picture. 

7) Lower accident rates and employee par- 
ticipation in safety. 


Guides To Follow 


Here are some guides that should prove help- 
ful in selling the personnel program: 
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1) The first requisite is to find the right per- 
son for the job. In making the selection, the 
candidate should have an outstanding imagin- 
ation and understand the simple fundamentals 
of journalism, advertising, selling, merchandis- 
ing, commercial art, photography, printing pro- 
cesses and public speaking. If all of these req- 
uisites cannot be met, settle for the idea man; 
the other requisites can be acquired through 
education, experience and observation. 

2) The field of promotion covers all commun- 
ication lines; therefore start by listing every 
media of communication you have at your 
command. You may be surprised to find more 
outlets than you realize. This checklist will pro- 
vide a worksheet for each and every commun- 
ication promotion project. 

Some of the promotion media areas within 
the organization are: Plant Newspaper, Bul- 
letin Boards, Reading Racks, Direct Mail, Super- 
visory Meetings, Recreation Meetings, Safety 
Meetings, Suggestion System, Departmental 
Meetings, Departmental Visits, Public Address 
System, Closed Circuit TV, Displays, Billboards, 
Counter Cards, Payroll Envelope Enclosures, 
Time Card Memos, Handbills, Training Ses- 
sions, The Interview, The Medical Services, The 
Food Service, The Employment Service and The 
Employee Family Contacts. 

3) Keep an open mind—being ready to ac- 
cept a new approach is essential. Try to be 
tolerant with your promotion people; they real- 
ize that the best promotion ideas often fall in 
the unusual and unorthodox category. 

4) Creation is far superior to imitation. Al- 
though creating may be stimulated by what 
has been done by others, the better promotion 
man, in using an old idea, applies a unique 
twist to make it appear new. First ideas are 
usually the obvious and most commonplace. 
Promotion men, like movie scriptwriters, must 
brainstorm beyond the first thoughts they have 
in order to come forth with fresh, new ap- 
proaches. 

5) Avoid camouflaging statements or in any 
manner give the impression of an attempt to 
cover up or deceive the employee. If the subject 
cannot be brought fully into the open, it is 
better to drop the entire project. Truthfulness, 
realism, clearity and brevity, should be the 
guideposts. 

6) Endeavor to direct the promotion to the 
interests of your people, avoid over or under- 
estimating the level of your people’s compre- 
hension ability. 
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ASPA LIBRARY 
ACCESSIONS 


ASPA SERVICE 


ASPA maintains a Personnel Library for the ex- 
clusive use of its members. The Library contains 
hundreds of volumes on all phases of personnel ad 
ministration. Inquiries should be directed to: Refer- 
ence Librarian (ASPA), Marquette University 
Memorial Library, 1415 West Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. Below are some of the 
more recent additions to the ASPA Librarys 
Automation 

THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
AUTOMATION. Paul Einzig. Norton, 1957. 


Communications 

COMMUNICATING WITH EMPLOYEES. 
Studies in personnel policy. No. 129. National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


Compensation 
WHY WAGES RISE. Floyd A. Harper. N.Y. 
Foundation for economic education, 1957. 


Efficiency 
INCREASING PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 
Donald A. Laird. Harpers. 1953. 


Employee Services 

PRE-SEVERANCE BENEFITS IN DEFER- 
RED PROFIT SHARING. J. J. Jehring. Profit 
Sharing Research Foundation, 1956. 
Employment 

ASSURING ADEQUATE RESERVES OF KEY 
PERSONNEL. AMA Personnel Series No. 169. 
Human Relations and Society 


THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE AGED. 
Peter O. Steiner. U. of California Press, 1957. 


Industrial Relations 

THE PRACTICE OF UNIONISM. Jack Bar- 
bash. Harper, 1956. 
Personnel Management 

EXECUTIVE DECISION MAKING. M. H. 
Jones. Irwin. 1957. 
Supervision 

EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. Milton Brown. 
Macmillan, 1956. 
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7) The promotion staff must be sold on the 
subject in order to promote successfully. A 
thorough briefing of the promotional staff is 
required. The degree of enthusiasm they por- 
tray will be reflected in the results of their 
efforts. 


8) Promotion should be directed to the great- 
est saturation point, even at the expense of 
overselling the project. It is important to thor- 
oughly cover your employees through every 
promotion media available. Probably more pro- 
motional failures are due to insufficient cover- 
age than any other factor. 


9) Spotcheck for results. You will be able 
to find the interest level of your people, regard- 
ing your promotion by engaging in conversa- 
tion with your employees, in the factory, at the 
lunch table, in the parking lot, and other op- 
portunities. A question asked or a statement 
seeking a reply will help you discover the 
observation and the acceptance or rejection 
of your promotion. We do not recommend at- 
tempting to get these results through formal 
surveys. 

10) Always design the promotion to cause 
conversation and to motivate the employee. 
Once conversation is stimulated you have 
chalked up another success for the promotion. 


For A Successful Program 


Promotion media that can be seen, heard, 
demonstrated and that will encourage employee 
participation such as contests is the ultimate. 
When circumstances require a personnel man 
to do his own promotion, he should follow the 
approach of professionals. Copying and imi- 
tating good promotion will have less of the do- 
it-yourself look and far fewer errors. Studying 
commercials on TV, billboards, newspaper and 
magazine advertisements and listening to the 
salesmen’s pitch is an avenue of self-education 
for the inexperienced. Through this observa- 
tion he will have a much better understanding 
of what is required. 


Successful promotion takes money—but it 
can be budgeted, and, as an aid to justify this 
expense, you might quote this example of pack- 
aging: The automobile without a motor, re- 
gardless of its looks, cannot be sold. And re- 
member, many manufacturers of cosmetics 
often pay more for the package than they do 
for the materials and labor of producing the 
product. The success of your message is de- 
termined by the manner in which it is promoted. 
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